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also that the democracy will be able to preserve it : " Si un homme de 
genie pouvait seule construire cette incomparable merveille que Ton 
nomme le Parthenon, un vulgaire architecte peut en assurer la conserva- 
tion." M. de Franqueville's opinions in regard to the general trend of 
things in England are to be found in his final chapter on La democratie 
en Angleterre, which is a most fitting conclusion of a most suggestive and 
valuable work. 

Frank J. Goodnow. 

Deutsckes Wirtschaftsleben im Mittelalter. Von Karl Lamp- 
recht. Leipzig, Verlag von Alphons Dtirr, 1886. — 3 Bande mit 
Karten; 1640, 783, 608 pp. 

This work is one of the monuments of industry and learning, which, 
as a rule, only Germans create. It is clearly the most important contri- 
bution yet made to the history of mediaeval agriculture, if not the leading 
work yet produced in the whole domain of historical economics. Its 
advent should be hailed not only because of the vast accumulation of 
systematized knowledge which it contains, but because it indicates the 
high degree of perfection which the science of economics is destined, 
with the help of the historic method, to attain. The honor of breaking 
the path into the field of investigation before us belongs above all to 
von Maurer. Other economists, notably Hanssen and Giercke in Ger- 
many, have labored in the same department. Jurists have often treated 
the subject from the standpoint of their science. But Lamprecht is the 
first to give to the world what is in substance a complete picture of 
the life and development of the middle age so far as they were con- 
nected with agriculture. For the period previous to the twelfth century, 
and within the territory studied by the author, the work is practically 
exhaustive, because agriculture was then the only form of economic 
activity. Other works are promised in the future, which will treat of the 
agriculture of the lower Rhine district, and of the economic history of 
the cities. 

The plan followed is briefly this: — The writer has confined his investi- 
gations to the valley of the Moselle and the adjacent regions extending 
to the neighborhood of Cologne on the north. The vast amount of 
original material to be studied made this limitation of the field neces- 
sary. But the territory covered includes the most important part of 
old Germany west of the Rhine. Its centre was the archbishopric of 
Treves. 

In the text of the work an effort has been made to subordinate details 
and facts of only local interest to that which is general, so as to bring 
into clear relief the main lines of development. The ample notes and 
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the last two volumes of the work, which are composed entirely of quota- 
tions from the sources, afford sufficient proof of the thoroughness with 
which the investigation has been conducted. The second volume con- 
tains, as incidental results, two collections of statistical material, one 
respecting landed property, and the other concerning prices, each of 
which would form a respectable treatise by itself. 

The fact is fully recognized that the economic is only a part of the 
larger social organism. Economic history, therefore, must be written 
with constant reference to influences exerted by law, by administration, 
and, in the middle age, by the church. Thus the author describes with 
great fulness the growth of governmental institutions, methods of control 
and local administration in the departments of finance, of the judiciary, 
of police, of war, and of ecclesiastical affairs, showing the play of action 
and counter-action between them and forces purely economic. He is 
not given to theorizing, yet he brings forward many facts which indicate 
that economic forces are fundamental. 

To attempt even an outline of the work within the limits of this review 
would be impossible. The following are some of the topics treated in 
the order of their development : a full description of the physical char- 
acteristics of the valley of the Moselle, of the methods and progress of 
its settlement, the origin of its population, the beginnings of its agricul- 
ture ; the history of its judicial institutions previous to the Carolingian 
era, with an investigation of their influence on the mark systems. 
The mark is described at length, and the history of all its parts fully 
traced. On the ruins of the mark system rose the large feudal estates, 
lay and ecclesiastical, in the tenth and eleventh centuries. These in 
turn disappeared as a system ; and from among them, by accumulation 
of land under the control of especially able and fortunate families, were 
evolved the germs of the modern territorial state. These changes are 
described fully and with great clearness, and the whole is summed up in 
a brilliant concluding chapter of some fifty pages. 

Lamprecht's view of the history of communal property in land 
among the Germans is in substance as follows : — Previous to Caesar's 
time they were nomads. Their chief business was war. They treated 
land as other booty, a thing to be used in common by all the freemen 
of the tribe. No private property existed, because agriculture was in 
its rudest stages and population was not dense enough to demand much 
more than the plunder of war and the natural products of the soil. 
After the time of Caesar permanent settlement began, and, instead of 
the tribe, the hundred became the owner of the land. Population 
began to increase more rapidly, a relatively more intense form of agri- 
culture became necessary, and therefore strictly common property in the 
arable land disappeared. Only its usufruct remained to each village 
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household. This process began before the time of Tacitus, and was 
greatly aided by the introduction of female inheritance by the early 
Merovingians. This led to efforts for the division of the mark, and to 
settlements on unoccupied forest lands under grants made by the king. 
The Frankish monarchs employed freely their right of eminent domain 
to aid this process. They were helped by, and in turn facilitated, a 
colonizing movement which lasted till the eleventh century. What was 
its result? At the beginning of the movement the assembly of the 
hundred — for Lamprecht considers the mark to have been the hundred 
in its economic capacity — still controlled to a large extent the property 
relations of its members. There was no freedom of settlement or recog- 
nition of the right of the individual to alienate land. The meadow and 
forest were wholly common property. The mark was still a close cor- 
poration. But at the close of the Carolingian period, the corporate 
estates of the mark — Hufesystetn — had disappeared. They had been 
split up and were fast becoming private property. The same process 
had long been going on in the Allmenden — the meadow and forest — 
and was already approaching completion. Most of the unoccupied 
forest and waste land had also been taken possession of under royal 
grants. Thus we see that the movement was an enclosure of commons 
on a large scale, the beginning of a course of policy which is not com- 
pleted yet. It was a great economic revolution, the first of the middle 
age. It destroyed the mark system, and freed the individual from the 
restrictions which that system laid upon his activity. 

But the common man escaped from one form of social organization 
only to become the member of another, which rested upon him with a 
heavier weight. Upon the ruins of the mark system rose the Grund- 
herrschaft, the system of large secular and ecclesiastical estates. The 
latter originated for the most part in gifts to the church. These were 
most numerous during the period of its greatest power, the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. The former were gradually built up by the nobles 
through usurpation, immunity, and the enforcement of a system of taxes 
and services borrowed for the most part from the Roman law. The 
Hqfe became Fronhofe. The old-German freeman sank into the con- 
dition of a feudal vassal or serf. The noble rose to power by encroach- 
ments upon the prerogatives of the king and the independence of the 
peasantry. He based his power upon land, because that was the only 
important economic factor at the time. The estate of which he gained 
control was not compact, but consisted of parcels in many different 
localities. It was administered by the minis teriales, a higher class of 
feudal dependants. At their head on each estate was the villicus {Meier), 
who, with a corps of assistants, superintended all the agricultural opera- 
tions, and collected the dues of all kinds from the tenants. The dis- 
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tinctions between the free and the unfree, as they had existed in primitive 
German times, disappeared. Judicial and military control passed into 
the hands of the nobles and their servants. The services and payments 
received from the peasant became so important that he was bound to 
the soil. 

The system of the Grundherrschaft was at its height under the Saxon 
and Salian emperors. Then began economic changes which heralded 
its downfall. Its was a fixed system of rents, customary payments, and 
services. In the twelfth century the rise of the cities began, and with 
that the development of commerce. This was accompanied by another 
period of rapidly increasing population. Then it was that eastern 
Germany was colonized. But the most important economic phenomenon 
connected with this was a general rise of prices. The peasants profited 
greatly by this. As their payments were fixed, they absorbed about 
three-fourths of the increased value of the returns from the soil. It was 
a time of great prosperity for them, and of suffering for the nobles. 
The decline of the Hufesystem had taken from the lords the old basis or 
unit of land upon which to estimate the feudal dues. They tried others, 
as the Pflug and Morgen, but without success. Therefore the system of 
time and hereditary leases had to be resorted to, and this started a 
movement toward freer modes of land-holding, which in the end ruined 
many of the nobles. The cutting up of estates again became general, 
and this resulted in great loss of services. Fiefs in large numbers 
became hereditary, and were allodified. The office of villicus also 
became hereditary, and connection between the organs of control and 
of local administration was severed. Thus the ruin of the existing 
administrative sv^tem was completed. The land came to be regarded 
more as a source of rent than as a basis of power. 

But, owing to the rapid growth of population, the peasantry were not 
able to seize the opportunity thus presented to them. The cities dis- 
tanced them in the race and appropriated most of the economic advan- 
tages coming from this period of change. In the end, the peasantry 
suffered quite as much as the nobles themselves, and in the rivalry 
between city and country, which thus began, found themselves at a 
great disadvantage. 

But what was the result so far as the general organization of society 
was concerned? It was in brief the beginning of the modern state. 
The great majority of the noble families sank in relative importance, but 
a few by skilful management rose. Their Vogte gradually took the place 
of the villici of the earlier period, both in spheres of economic and judi- 
cial administration. They accumulated power and territory on all sides. 
The ministeriales assumed the position of knights among the nobility of 
their dominions, and, with the higher clergy, took the oath of fidelity to 
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the new sovereigns. In the place of the half-private, half-public rela- 
tion which existed between the feudal lord and his dependant, developed 
the relation of ruler and subject. The introduction of money made the 
employment of paid officials possible. With this was connected the 
development of systematic administration. The old feudal imposts 
were unified and changed into indirect taxes, and beside these arose a 
system of direct taxation. The revenue thus obtained was used first of 
all to provide an army, and, through this, to make a foreign policy possible. 

Thus during the last centuries of the middle age, the foundations of 
the modern territorial state were being laid, and society was assuming 
forms adapted to the new conditions. Lamprecht does not follow the 
process through to the end, because it was not completed till the abso- 
lute monarchy reached its maturity in the sixteenth century. But he 
shows how the corporate institutions of the closing period fell away, and 
in their place arose a state which for the first time was itself able to care 
for the common weal. And there was need enough of its activity, for 
at the close of the middle age came a fall in the price of corn — 
probably the result of overproduction. The peasants were unable to 
bear up against this because they were already so heavily burdened by 
rents and taxes. The result was the formation of an agricultural pro- 
letariat and peasant uprisings during the fifteenth and sixteenth century. 
The state was as yet too imperfectly developed to render efficient aid, 
and therefore the German peasant emerged from the middle age much 
worse off than he had been at any earlier period. 

Such, briefly stated, is Lamprecht's account of the early economic 
development of Germany. Two thoughts are constantly forced on the 
mind by the perusal of this work. One is the complicated nature of 
social phenomena and the slow processes of change. The other is the 
close connection existing between economic changes on the one hand 
and legal and political reforms on the other. 

Herbert L. Osgood. 



The Early History of the English Woollen Industry. By W. J. 
Ashley, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Lecturer in Lincoln and 
Corpus Christi Colleges, Oxford. American Economic Association : 
Vol. II, No. 4, 1887. — 8vo, 85 pp. 

It is a remarkable evidence of the hold which recent economic ten- 
dencies in America have acquired in all Anglo-Saxon countries, that an 
English scholar should be led to publish his investigations on a strictly 
English topic under the auspices of an American association. England, 
which was formerly the great home of economic science, has, during 
the last few decades, almost entirely lost its proud pre-eminence. But 



